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On the Etymology of Ishtar. — By George A. Babton, 
Professor in Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

In the Journal of this Society, XXVIII, 112—119, Pro- 
fessor Haupt published a theory of the etymology of Ishtar. 
The article is packed with the wealth of philological material 
that we have learned to expect from the pen of this distin- 
guished Semitist. There was one crucial point, vital to the 
whole case, in which the argument rested on one single example 
— an example, too, which did not prove the conclusion drawn 
from it. The present writer was, accordingly, never convinced 
that the etymology offered was correct. As the subject is a dif- 
ficult one, no dissent was immediately expressed. Since it now 
appears that Dhorme has been mislead by it, ^ it is not out 
of place to discuss the point a little further. 

Haupt derives the name Ishtar, mnB'J?, &c. from the stem 
ItJ^K, from which mB^S comes, by the infixing of a H after the 
second radical. This n Haupt regards as perhaps the feminine 
ending n moved backward, although he recognizes that it may 
be the reflexive n. Now it so happens that "IK^K begins with 
S, and mnu^J? with J?. The name is found in Hebrew, Phoe- 
nician, Moabitish, Aramaic, South Arabic, and Ethiopic, in 
all of which languages the j; appears. That the same con- 
sonant stood at the beginning of the word in Semitic Baby- 
lonian, is shown by the fact that the name begins with I. This I, 
as is well known, is often found in Babylonian and Assyrian 
where an J? was originally the accompanying consonant. To 
derive the name of this deity, once universally worshipped by 
the Semites, from ItJ'N, one must prove that in primitive Se- 
mitic N could be changed to J?. In proof of this Haupt 
offers but one example. The Hebrew TlB^J?, Assyrian iStin, he 
derives from the Sumerian aUan. 

This derivation from AS = 1 and TA-A-AN = "amount" 
is, however, hardly tenable. Haupt refers for proof only to 

1 La Religion Assyrio-Babylonienne, Paris 1910, ])p. 85 and 116. 
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the work of Schorr, Altbahylonische BecMsurlamden, p. 163 
n. '^ and p. 208. All that these references prove is that 
TA-A-AN can mean "amount". They have no hearing on 
the compound AS-TAN. Moreover Prince has pointed out, 
(Sumerian Lexicon, p. 195), that iStin cannot well be derived 
from ASTAN, because as early as the time of Hammurabi 
(Laws, xi, 6), it made a feminine iUiat. The Sumerian origin 
of the one example on which the whole case rests is, accord- 
ingly, very questionable. If iUin were really derived from 
ASTAN, the initial y would be paralleled in modern Syriac 
in which Ireland appears as fi^^*s., and oxygen as ^y^.?'''* 
(cf. Noldeke, Orammatik der neusyrischen Sprache, p. 60). As 
noted below, this phenomenon is accompanied in modern 
Syriac by an interchange of I and ^; this is paralleled in 
Babylonian and Assyrian by the confusion of all the gutturals 
except £. That outlying dialects of Semitic in which distinc- 
tions between the guttui'als were passing away could exhibit 
such phenomena, is not strange, but it is quite another thing 
to ask us to believe that such interchange occurred in un- 
contaminated primitive Semitic. iStin appears in Hebrew in 
the Babylonian period of Hebrew history as TlK'J?. It occurs 
in Jeremiah, but not in the text of the Book; only in the 
editorial title (1 : 3) and an exilic supplement (52 : 5). Its 
earliest occurrence is really in Ezekiel (40 : 49). Whether 
of Semitic or foreign origin, it does not appear in the Semitic 
dialects generally. 

mriK'y, on the other hand, is a primitive Semitic word. It 
is found in all the great divisions of the Semitic speech. To 
prove that it is derived from the stem ItS^K, it is necessary to 
show that in primitive Semitic N and J? were interchangeable. 
Proof for this is altogether lacking. 

It is perfectly true that in widely scattered Semitic dialects 
N sometimes stood for J?, but, as Haupt admits, this was all in 
comparatively late time. It came about when in many parts 
of the Semitic world y was losing its original quality. 

Thus in Hebrew, iriDK (Esther) is probably a spelling of 
Ishtar taken over from the Babylonian after the quality of 
the J? had disappeared. Similarly, in the Targum Yeru§almi 
and the Palestinian Talmud T\yb occurs for nx*?, -to weary 
ones self" and t^ynn for tJ'Nan "it is unfavorable". In the 
Talmud N3T11J> is sometimes spelled NilT'N (cf.Dalman, Aramdische 
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Orammatik, 97, 39). Such examples prove the same confusion 
of these sounds in Jewish Aramaic. In late Punic, too, the 
distinction between « and J? was lost. In CIS, I, 373* NfitT 
"hear" occurs instead of the ordinary J?BB' (cf. 371 6), while in 
3872 tJJj; is written for the relative pronoun ordinarily spelled 
B'N (cf. 3852). In Palmyrene Aramaic we have apj?rij? for 
3pJ>n« (cf. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, I, 198). 

In Mandaean, though there are numerous cases in which tt 
has replaced J? (cf. Noldeke, Mandaische Grammatik, 69 ff.), 
there seem to be few if any cases in which J? stands for S, 
though it sometimes stands for % thiis 2!T' becomes 3Snj> (cf. 
ibid. 60 ff.). In modern Syriac 1 is not distinguished from i., 
thus Iju! stands for and beside JLaji^^. in the sense of "narrow", 
(*s^ beside (»!, "between" (cf. Noldeke, Grammatik der neu- 
syrischen Sprache, 60). 

This confusion is also found in late dialects of South Semitic. 
Thus in Tigre, Tigrina, and Amharic, 'and' are hopelessly con- 
fused (cf. Brockelmann, Verglekhende Grammatik der semi- 
tischen SpracJien, pp. 124, 125). In the Mehri dialect of South 
Arabia the ^ has entirely disappeared and is replaced some- 
times by 1, sometimes by a and sometimes by (see Jahn, 
Grammatik der Mehri-Sprache pp. 2 and 9), 

Apart from such confusion, which arose from a weakening 
of the pronunciation of J? as the language decayed, the only 
change of which there seems to be any trace is the change 
of J? to « in certain cases. Thus in Syriac and Palmyrene JT 
before another j; was dissimilated to «. In Syr. Ji^Vi., "rib", 
became K'S^: In West Syriac, V before n became «; 'uhddnd, 
"contract", became 'uhddnd (cf. Brockelmann, op. cit. 241 ff., 
and Noldeke, Syriac Grammar, p. 25). In Syriac, V before p 
is sometimes dissimilated to S, 'qldnd, "bracelet" becoming 
'qldnd (Brockelmann, p. 242). Of the opposite change of » 
to y the older dialects afford no example. 

Not only is this true, but the stem "Itys appears in South 
Semitic as well as North Semitic, where, as in North Semitic,- 
it is spelled with S. In a South Arabic inscription X)?IS 
is a goddess, parallel in name as in functions to ma's (cf. 
Hommel, Aufsatze und Ahhandlimgm, II, 206). The occur- 
rence of this name in the south as well as in the north, 
proves that these two names, ma's and mntt'j;, were fi.-om 
primitive times philologically and orthographically distinct. 
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The etymology of Ishtar must accordingly be sought in a 
stem beginning with J>. The present writer has twice sug- 
gested such an etymology (Hebraica X, 69 — 71, and Semitic 
Origins 102 iJ.), deriving the name from the stem ^ii. In the 
work last referred to it was suggested that, as _j^i» means an 
"irrigating ditch" and yXs. "that which is watered by rain 
alone", the name meant "she who waters", or "is watered". I 
should have added as an alternative meaning "the self-waterer". 
A writer in the Nation (vol. LXXV, p. 15), who withheld his 
name, but whose identity it is not difficult to divine, criticised 
this view because the Arabic lexicographers assert that the 
term J:* was applied to the palm tree because it "stumbled 
upon the water necessary to it and did not need to be irri- 
gated". Such a statement is, however, not decisive. It is 
doubtful whether an Arabian lexicographer's guess as to the 
origin of a custom or an etymology is superior to that of a 
modern scholar, especially as the lexicographer bears witness 
in the same context {Lisan, VI, 215), that the term was 
applied to "whatever seed is watered by the water of stream 
or rain" (;iiJl^ J-:^' ^^ (_yi^ ^ t^j-l* cr* .>* J-:^^)- 
This is a statement of general usage, concerning which the 
lexicographer's testimony is valuable. It is of much more 
weight than his guess as to the reason of the usage. If the 
root jii was applied to whatever seed was watered bj' natural 
processes, it certainly had something to do with water, or 
watering. Paton {Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 
II, 116 ff.) has accepted this etymology, suggesting that it was 
applied to the numen of a spring and meant the self-waterer. 
He points out that all over the Semitic world springs were sup- 
posed to be the dwellings of numina. This is a very probable 
suggestion, superior, I believe, to the application of the ety- 
mology made by me. 

In whatever way the meaning is to be explained, the evi- 
dence, philological and religious, points to an etymology from 
the root y^s- as a term connected with irrigation. The Cj 
is most plausibly explained with Paton as the infixed O of 
a reflexive, infixed as in the viii*'^ stem of Arabic, afterward 
undergoing metathesis with the following radical after the 
analogy of n before a sibilant in North Semitic. Parallel forms 
from both North and South Semitic were cited by me in 
Hebraica, loc. cit. 



